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INTRODUCTION. 



XT is the common misfortune 
of all dependencies of Great Em- 
pires, that fuch of their citizens 
as are able to make their way to 
adminiflration, feldom return to 
their native province, or bring 
the knowledge or influence they 
have acquired to its fervice. No 
country feels this misfortune 
more fenfibly than Ireland; for 
notwithflanding it is no more 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 

than a member of .the BritiAi 
empire, its conftitution partakes 
fo much of a feparate {late, that 
almofl the whole of its polity is 
left to the arrangement of its 
own domeftic government ;tf be- 
fides the aptnefs of men, rcilioved 
to a diftanoe from the feat of 
empire^ to be fwayed by early 
prejudices or local attachments, 
their beft calculated projeds for 
promoting the particular intereft 
of their country mud ever run 
the" hazard of being defeated, 
by clafhing with the particular 
intereft of fomd other member, 
or intJerferirig with the general 

and 
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and combined interefts of the 
whole. 

To the want of a knowledge 
of the general and combined in- 
tereft of the empire, in thofe who 
''terve had the dire<ftion of the 
affairs in Ireland fince the Re-"^ 
volution, may in a great meai- 
fure be afcribed the flow pro- 
grefs Ireland has made in popu- 
lation, cultivation, commerce, 
and wealth, compared with 6- 
ther parts of the Britifli TJotni- * 
nions. 



It is not my prefent purpofc 
to point but inftahces in proof 

of 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 

of this aflertion, but there is one 
To ftriking and obvious, that I 
cannot help mentioning it. 

In the 19th year of the reign 
of James the Ifl. the whole num- 
ber of white inhabitants in «tti 

^u^^Tj^ ^"^^^ colonies in North 
..^^^America amounted to no more 

than 4000, at ' which time Ire- 
land contained a million ; yet 
with fuch a prodigious flart we 
have feen Ireland, in a little 
. more than a century, overtaken 
by America, and in fome par- 
ticulars furpaffed ; for it is be- 
yond controverfy, that until her 
late imprudence in exciting the 

jealoufy, 
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jealoufy, and provoking the re- 
fentment of Great Britain, Bri- 
tifh America was nearly as po- 
pulous as Ireland ; her people 
were better fed, better clothed, 
better lodged, and more happy ; 
£hfc* had more fliipping, more 
trade, and more credit; and du- 
ring the whole time laboured 
under more reflraints from Eng- 
lifh laws than Ireland did, with 
foil much lefs fertile, and a cli- 
mate neither fo temperate or fa- 
lutary. But altho* the continual 
migrations of the people might 
have fhewn our rulers that there 
was fomethiag doing in Ame- 
rica, 
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rica, that ina4e Iriflimen prefei' 
it to their own country ; it ne- 
ver occurred to them to enquire 
what that was. No member of 
the Irifli legiflature ever thought 
of reading a colony aft of affem- 
bly, or looking into their con- 
flitutions or forms of govern- 
ment, or acquiring a knowledge 
of the nature of their trade, the 

* 

regulations it was fubjedl to, or 
the privileges they enjoyed; and 
it would not be hazarding 
much to affirm, that not a 
fingle volume of the laws of 
any one of the feventeen colo- 
oies on the continent is, or ever 

was, 
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was, in the pofleflion of any 
member of the Irifh houfe of 
commons. 

The author of the following 
fheets is a native of Ireland ; and, 
altho' he has been many years 
engaged in the public fervice in 
other parts of the Britifh domi- 
nions, he has not forgot what 
he owes to the country from 
whence he derived his birth, and 
where he received thofe prin- 
ciples that have fupported him 
at all times, and carried him 
through a variety of fituations, 
without reproach ; ai^d he thinkis 

he 
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he cannot better difcharge his 
duty to his parent country, and 
to the empire at large, than by 
bringing to the public (lock of 
Ireland whatever knowledge the 
many means of information may 
have enabled him to acquire. 

His firft objeA is to endea- 
vour to lead his countrymen to 
refledl upon their own condition 
as a people, to inveftigate the 
conftitution of their government 
and the nature of their connexi- 
on with England ; and in doing 
this, he intreats them to dived 
themfelves as much as pofHble 

of 
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of their early prejudices ; to 
enquire before they form their 
opinion^ and to overcome that 
felf-fuificiency under which pride 
and indolence always, and not 
feldom 'ignorance, take ihelter, 
and incline even to take that 
upon truft from others, the 
truth of which they ought to 
have examined themfelves* 

What is now laid before them 
will, he hopes, call up their at- 
tention, and turn their thoughts 
into a right channel He in- 
tends to wait its elfeds, before 
}ie proceeds to offer any propofi- 

tions, 
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tionS) refpeding either the ex- 
ternal connexions or internal po- 
lity of Ireland ; but he pledges 
himfelf to his countrymen, to 
bring forward, in due time, fome 
of importance in each clafs. 
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JL HE enld and purpofe of all 
government being the advantage, fafe- 
ty, and happinefs of the Communi- 
ty, the general difcontent of the peo^ 
pie is at all times an argument of 
a^efeftive conftitution, or of mifcon- 
du<9: in thofe to whom the Admini- 
ilration is committed: when the lat« 
ter is the cafe, a change of mini- 
fters will probably prove a remedy ; 
but if the mifchief lies deeper, and 

B has 
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has its fourc6 in the conftitution it- 
felf, a change of miniflers will on- 
ly ferve to incrcafc the public ill 
humour, and by exciting hopes which 
cannot be gratified, add the . refent- 
ment of difappointmcnt to the an- 
guifh of former grievances. It feems 
therefore highly proper to enquire 
into the nature of our public evils, 
and to trace them to their fountain 
before any method of redrefling them 
is propounded j for, until we have a 
fair view of the difeafe, we (hall not 
be able to judge of the probable 
efFcdls of the regimen that may be 
offered for our relief. 

* • 

Without going back further than 

our memory will ferve us, we (hall 
find fuch diverfity in the charaders 
of our feveral chief governors, and 
variety in the meafures of their ad- 
mi niftra- 
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rtiiniftrations, as flrongly to incline us 
to fuppofe that they would not all 
have failed as they did in giving 
content to the , people, were it in 
the pQwer of any chief governor to 
give it. We execrate the fubtle Lord 
Carteret for aiming to deprive us 
of the advantages of biennial fcflions 
of parliament ; and we are not bet- 
ter pleafed with the undefigning Lord 
Townfhend who has fecured and im- 
proved that priviledge by an odlen- 
nial eledlion ; we accufe Lord Chef- 
terfield of fapping the foundation of the 
Irifh interefl in parliament ; and we 
cenfure Lord Harrington for putting 
himfelf into the hands of the arifto- 

cracy, and confenting to their violent 
and arbitrary attea)pts upon the free- 
dom of our cledlions. The Duke 
of Dorfet is never to be forgiven 

B 2 * for 
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for opening a new channel of cir- 
culation for the king's favours, and 
it feems to be the great grievance of 
the prefent hour {a) that the hands 
through which they then pa0ed are 

no longer employed in diftributing 
them. The Duke of Devonshire is 
blamed for effedting an union of the 
contending parties; and that he go- 
verned by a faction, is one of the 
crimes of the Duke of Bedford, and 
whilfl the unaccommodating pride of 
the latter nobleman is recolleded with 
difguH:, the facility and politenefs of 
Lord Halifax is branded with the 
epithets of fal(hood and infincerity. 
In (hort, fplendor and magnificence is 
ufelefs profuiion in Lord Northum* 
berlandy and an attention to domefHc. 

cBconomy 

{a) This paper was written in the year 177a. 
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oBConomy mifcrablc parfimony in Lord 
Hertford, A large redundance of 
public treafurc bad well nigh un- 
done the kingdom in 1753, and an 
increafe of its domeftlc expences have 
brought it to the verge of bankrupt- 
cy in 1772. It is ncedlcfs for me 
to multiply inftances of our difcon- 
tent, or to expofe the contrariety of 
the caufes we affign for them, efpe- 
cially as it is not my purpofe either 
to vindicate the chara<5lers or conduct 
of our Viceroys, or to revive the pub- 
lic clamour againft them ; all I mean 
to (hew is, that the people have been 
uneafy under all adminiftrations, and 

that, judging of the future by the 
paft, there js no likelihood of their 
being content with any chief Gover- 
nor, until the conflitution of Ireland 
receives fome improvement. This is 
a point of which I wi(h my coun- 
trymen 
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trymen to be fully convinced 5 for fo 
long as they entertain a hope of fee- 
ing an adminiftration to their mind, 
they will be apt to join in the cry 
raifed by the fadtious againfl: every 
chief governor, vainly flattering them- 
fclves, by his removal, to make way 
for their favourite; and thus, inftead 
of lending their force to remove the 
caufe, theyj will continue to be, as 
they have been, the dupes of defigning 
and artful leaders, exclaiming againfl: 
its neceflTary effe<fts, vy^ithout any public 
principle for the bafis of their opi^ 
nion; or any cpnflitutional rule for 
the diredlion of their condudt. Let 
me then intreat my countrymen to 
confider this matter with ferious ztr 
tention, and then fairly fay what 
arc the public adls they wifli to fee 
take efl^edt, and what are the meafures 
^hey wi(h to fee purfued by a chief 

governorj^ 
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governor, and I will appeal to their 
candour, for confeffing that neither, 
thofe ads or thofc meafures are to be 
cxpcfted from any chief governor fo 
long as you confider yourfelves, and arc 
confidercd by England as a feparate 
kingdom and haying feparate interefts j 
can you hope to be deemed a dependence 
of the Englifti crown only for the pur- 
pofe of being proteded by the Eng- 
lilh fleets and armies, and enjoying 
the advantages of the treaties and 
alliances procured by England, and 
be confidered by her as an indepen- 
dent people in all other refpeds ? Such 
notions are too abfurd to be enter- 
tained by fo fenfible a people, and 
therefore I flatter myfelf you will 
give me your candid and ferious at- 
tention, whilft I endeavour to trace 
the caufes of your uneafinefs, and point 
out the means of their removal. 

To 
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To have the clearer view of this 
very important fubjca, it will be ne-^. 
ccflary to go back to the origin of the 
connexion between England and Ire* 
land, and to enquire into the motives 
which induced it, and the principles 
ppon which it wa$ foiinded. 

From the imperfed accounts we 
have of the ftate of Ireland antecedent 
to the arrival of Henry the fccond, 
compared with what we know to 
have been the ftate of England at 
the fame period, it is eafy to prove 
that the introduction of the laws and 
cuftoms of England into Ireland by 
that monarch was a confiderable boon 
to the people of Ireland. The tenure 
by which the inhabitants hold their 
lands is in all countries a fair teft of 
the freedom or defpotifm of the go- 
vernment, for wherc-ever the people 

have 
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have a right to be confultcd upon 
ads of ftatc, they never fail to ufe 
that right to fccure to themfelves a 
fixed property in their lands, which, 
next to the liberty of their perfons, is 
deemed the moft important confidera- 
tion ; and indeed there is good reafbn 
it (hould be fo confidcred, for pcrfo- 
nal freedom in a country where there 
is no certain property is no otherways 
beneficial than as it enables the inha- 

» 

bitants to remove out of it, and feek 
their fortunes under a better conftitu* 
tion of government. 

Nothing could be more wretched 
than the ancient condition of the 
people of Ireland appears to have 
been in refped to property in their 
lands; poffeffion was the only rule 
of right among the inhabitants, and 
as by the cuftom of tancftry, the cap- 
tain. 



/ 
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t^in, or head of each fept, was elec-* 
tivc, it is eafy to fuppofe, that upon 
the fucceffion of every new captain^ 
room was to be made for the accom- 
modation of his friends, by the re- 
moval of thofe of his predeceflbr or 
opponent ; and as the fame cudom pre- 
vailed in the fucceffion of their princes 
or kings, the continual wars, rapines, 
murders, and defolation, which we are 
told of, appear to be no more than the 
neceflary efFcfts of the barbarifm of 
the conftitution i what a bleiiing then 
was the introduction of feudal tenures 
to this people ! and therefore it is not 
furprifing that the' great men of the 
iiland fo univerfally and immediately 
embraced the offers of Henry, and re- 
Hnquiihing their former titles, con^ 
fented to -hold their principalities and 
domains of him as their feudal Lord ; 
fpr by fo doing they acquired for their 

children 
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children a right of inheritance, anA 
continued their own poflcffions in their 
families; nor were their tenants leTs 
benefited by the change, as they were, 
of courfe to hold their farms of their 
lords upon the like conditions ; and of 
this they were made more fecure, as 
well as in their perfonal cftates and li- 
berties, by the' abolition of the Bre^ 
hon law, and the introdudlion of the 
laws and cufloms of England in its 
room. Few of the la\ys of England, 
more than thofe of Ireland, were at 
this time written i but as in England 
all criminal, and the greateft part of 
civil caufes were tried by juries of the 
vicinity, a perpetual memory of what 
was law was kept up among the peo- 
ple, and the rule which governed in a 
former cafe became a diredlion in all 
fucceeding ones; and as all decrees and 
fentences were recorded in the county 

or 
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or manor rolls^ a fixed and regular 
fyftem of jurifprudence in courfc of 
time took efFed: in each county and 
manor ; in fome inftances, indeed, dif- 
ferent from that which prevailed in 
others, but in nothing of great im- 
portance, as the fuperior courts which 
attended the king, and the itinerant 
judges had th^ control over all infe- 
rior courts, and we may well fup- 
pofe took care to eftablifh, as near as 
could be, an uniformity of proceeding 
among them. The Brehon law was 
on the contrary the moft defpotic and 
arbitrary thiat can be imagined ; every 
captain or chief of a fcpt appointed 
a brehon or judge to decide all caufes, 
criminal and civil, among the peo- 
ple of his tribe. Caufes between 
the people and the chief, were fel- 
dom brought, or if they were, it is 

not 
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not difficult to guefs in whofe fa-* 
vcjiur they were decided; but the 
lord was not content to benefit by the 
decifions > of the brchon in his own 
caufes only» he was equally careful 
that fome profit (bould accrue to him 
out of the fuits of his tenants. Hence 
all rapes^ felonies, murders, and other 
crimes, were made commu table for 
money, and puniihed only by fines to 
the lord, and fome compeniation to 
the party injured. As the brehon held 
his office at the good pleafure of the 
<:aptain, and as every fucceeding cap- 
tain appointed his own brehon, we 
may well fuppofe that the intercfts of 
the party in pofTeffion were leaned to 
by the brehon, and indeed that his de- 
cifions were made the means of recom- 
pencing the fcrvices of the friends of 
the prefent chief at the expence of 

thofe of his predeqefTors. Hafly and 

unjuft 
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unjuft, therefore, are the cenfures orf* 
thofc zealous champions of what they 
think the privileges of Ireland, up- 
on the want of knk and fpirit in the 
natives to defend their own laws and 
poffeffions, and in meanly fubmitting 
both to the will of Henry, confcnting 
to hold their lands of the crown of 
England, and to be governed by the 
Englifh laws; for in fadl they adlcd 
in this refped with more wifdom than 
we find any othQ): people. ever did in 
the like circumftances. They changed 
a mode of government and laws re- 
plete with tyranny and oppreffion, 
and productive of every enormity, for 
a conftitution framed upon principles 
of equal right, and for laws which 
gave them fecurity in their perfons, 
and property in their pofleffions ; but 
this was not all, for inftead of fub- 
mitting, as it is weakly and falfly al- 

ledged 
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ledgedy to the condition of a people 
conquered by an invader, they ftipu- 
lated for a common right with their 
invaders, not only to all the privileges 
they (hoiild enjoy in Ireland, but to 
a community of rights and privileges 
with them in their own country Eng- 
land. Where, let me afk thefe tra- 
ducers of our anceflors, fliall we find 
in modern hiftory a conquered peo- 
ple admitted to a community of 
rights and privileges with their conr 
querors? or, which of the many na- 
tions overcome by the Romans fti^ 
pulated with that proud people, in the 
zenith of their power, for all the pri- 
vileges of Roman citizens ? Yet this 
the people of Ireland did, with that 
great and mighty monarch Henry the 
fecond of England; they became in- 
corporated with the Englifh, and were 
made one people with them, by j:n 
union, the mofl entire and perfect that 

can 
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can be conceived. Th^ir king was 
the fame, they held their lands by 
the fame tenure, their laws were not 
fimilar but the fame, their legiflator 
was the fame, their religion was the 
fame ; how happy would it have been 
for the people of both iflands, but ef- 
pecially for thofe of Ireland, had this 
union proved as laAing as \t was 
complete. What horrid fcenes of 
wretchednefs and mifery would it havp 
prevented ! Rebellions, maflacres, and 
devastations, would not- have then fill- 
ed every page of our Shocking hiftory, 
nor would the poverty of the bulk of 
our people have been, as it now is, our 
reproach among civilized nations ] but 
on the contrary, participating with our 
brethren in England in every benefit 
of commerce, profiting by their wealth 
and fkill in manufadures for the per- 
fecting our own, deriving equal ad- 
vantages with them froni |he increai^ 

of 
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of the colonies^ and beneficiar trea- 
ties with foreign flates ; peace and 
plenty muft have taken place of po- 
verty and defolation^ and the happinefs 
and profpcrity of Ireland would have 
been the envy of all nations. But 
Providence, which frequently ufes the 
wickcdnefs of one man as the inftru- 
ment to puniih the crimes of others, 
by permitting that monfter of bigotry 
and deceit, Louis the Vllth of France, 
to call Henry into Normandy before 
he had feen his new conftitution take 
cfFefl:, left the miferable natives to fuf- 
fer by their new rulers, and each other 
for their former enormities. 

When a new mode of government 
and new laws were to be introduced, 
it was highly requifite to appoint ma- 
giftrates, well fkilled in H90th, to ad- 
minifter them to the people ; but this 
Henry had not time to do, and there- 

C fore 
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' fore it fell of courfe to the br^hons 
to pronounce judgment, by laws which 
they were wholly unacquainted with, 
and to eftabliih cuftbms which they 
had never heard of. No provifion 
feems to have been made for the ta- 
nift, or eleded fucceflbr to the chief 
of each fept, and as each captain or 
head was now become a baron, and 
his barony defcendable to his fon, the 
taniil was barred of his fuccei3ion, and 
without any conipenfation. It is un* 
neceffary to look for other fourccs of 
mifchief ; thefe two were more than 
fufficicnt to deprive the people of Ire- 
land of all the advantages the new con- 
ftitution held out to them, and even to 
render it more odious in their eyes than 
their own ; for as the tanin; would natu^ 
rally claim the fuccciFion by the old law, 
and the heir of his predeceflbr would en- 
deavour to retain it under the fandtibn 
of the new tenure ; and Henry the lord 

of 
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of the fief being abfent, a civil war in 
every fept was the neceffary confe- 
quence of the death of the chief. The 
tyranny and opprcflion of the chief, 
which the people hoped to have feen 
reftrained by the Englilh laws, were, 
on the contrary, incrcafed under pre- 
tence of them ; for it was eafy for him 
to diredl his brchon to give a colour 
to the moft iniquitous decifion, by de- 
claring it to be according to the Eng- 
lish laws ) and it was in his own power 
to feize upon the pofleffions of any of 
his fept under pretence of their being 
forfeited to him by thefe unknown 
laws. Indeed when John became 
lord of Ireland, we find him endea- 
vouring to remedy thefe evils by re- 
newing the charter of Henry, and 
carrying over from England a number 
of learned judges, and appointing them, 
to difpenfe the Englifli laws to the 
people; his own troubles, however, 

C 2 foon 
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foon took off his attention to the affairs 
of Ireland ; and it was the misfortune 
of this country, that thofc to whom 
its government was committed, in thefe 
early times, inftead of labouring to draw 
the band of union ftill clofer between 
England and Ireland, took every pofli- 
ble meafure for Separating the native 
Irifh from the Englifli, and their de- 
fendants who were fettled here. It 
was their villainous policy to excite 
quarrels among the Iri(h chiefs, and 
then declare them rebels, and to feize 
upon their countries as forfeited by 
their treafon s and finding the brehon 
laws more convenient to their pur- 
pofes of tyranny and opprefSon, they 
denied their wretched tenants the be- 
nefit of the lavys of England, and 
forced them to refort to their brehon. 
In public and notorious violation of 
the great charter of Henry, confirmed 
by John, they fet up a pale as a boun- 
dary 
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dary between the pofleflions of the 
£ngli(h and Irifh inhabitants^ and 
confined the jurifdidlion of the Eng- 
lish laws within the limits of that 
pale; nay, what was ftill more un- 
juft, they denied the benefit of thofe 
laws to fuch of the defcendants of the 
native Iri(h as dwelt within the pale. 
It is with pain I relate thefe iniquities 
of my countrymen ; for it was our 
anceftors who pradtifed them on each 
other. The defcendants of the La- 
ccys, the Fitzgeralds, the Cavennaghs, 
the Courcys, and many more who may 
find themfelves injured by the recital 
of the injuftice done to thofe they 
take to have been their anceftors, by 
thofe thej' call Englifli, ought to 
changp the fubjedl of their complaint, 
and lament that t&eir anccftors were 
capable of fuch cruelty and injuftice to 
tieir cpuntrymen ; neither the govern^' 
ment or people of England were in- 

ftrumental 
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mental in this wrong, any further than 
by negledling to take proper meafures 
for preventing it; and the unfettled ftate 
of thofe times, the continual difputes 
about the fucceflion, and the wars on 
account of the territories in France, 
furni(h excufcs for that neglcdt. Equal-* 
ly malicious and abfurd are the endea^ 
vours of thofe, who by an exaggerated 
account of thefe tranfadtions, labour 
to excite in the prefent inhabitants of 
Ireland, refentment and ill will againft 
their fellow fubjedts in England, as if 
It were the anceftors of the prefent 
Englilh who inflifted thefe hardfliips 
upon the anceftors of the prefent Irith, 
No, my countrymen, let us not be de- 
ceived by fuch incendiaries j they were 
equally our own anceftors who perpe- 
trated the cruelties with thofe who ! 
fufFered them. Even fuch, whofe 
names denote them to be of the native 
ftock which firft peopled this ifland, 

ought 
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ought to be cautious how they in- 
dulge their feelings againft the cruel in- 
vaders J for their names are no /ecuri- 
ty that their anceftors were not among 
the oppreflbrs, as it became a pra<Sice 
with many of the defendants of the Eng- 
lifh^ as Spencer informs us^ to change 
their names, or alter them to Irifli, in 
order to give a better colour to their 
refufing the benefits of the Englifli 
laws to their tenants, and obliging 
them to fubmit to thofe called the 
brehon ; neither have we better grounds 
to look upon all thofe whofe names are 
not of Iriflx origin, as defcendants of 
the invaders, for we find an a<S of the 
Irifli parliament, held at Trim by the 
Earl of Defmond, in the year 1 4651 
the 5th of Edward the IVth, requiring 
« every Irifliman that dwelt in the 
'* counties of Meath, Unil, and Kil- 
*' dare, to take to him an Englirti 
** furname of one town, as Sutton, 

*^ Chefter, 
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*^ Chefter, Trim, Skryne, Cork, Kin-r 
** fale ; or colour, as White, Black, 
^* Brown ; or art or fcienqe, as Smith 
*^ or Carpenter J or office, as Cook, 
^^ Butler." And here it is proper I 
fhould take notice, that the chief of 
the hardfliips inflidled on the native 
Irifh, and thofe which we are the 
moft (hocked at were the neceffary 
cpnfcquenccs of the revival of the bre- 
hon law, for by that law, all crimes, 
as I have before obferved, were coni- 
mutable for money ; and, therefore, 
when we find a price was fet upon 
the head of a native Irishman, and 
his murderer was acquitted upon the 
payment of that {ixm, we ought not 
to confider it as a fingle aft of tyranny 
or cruelty, but impute it to ijs fource, 
the refufal of the benefit of the Eng- 
lifli laws, Jipd the revival of that of 
the brehon ; and it is foOiewhat extra- 
ordinary, that the violent partizans of 

what 
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what they call the liberties of Ireland, 
who dcclame fo Ipudly upon thefe bar- 
barous doings, in the fame breath im^ 
peach the authority of the Engli(h laws 
in Ireland, which alone made them 
criminal, and thereby render thefe very 
proceedings legal, if not juftifiable. 
That the government in England was 
far from countenancing thefe proceed- 
ings of the adminiftration in Ireland 
is^ evident, from the a(9: or letters pa- 
tent of the 17th of Edward the firft, 
dated at Nottingham, in the year 1288, 
two and twenty years before the date 
of the fir ft adt pa fled by an Irifli par-^- 
Ijament, as printed in the colJedion of 
the Iriih ftatutest The preamble to 
this aft declares it to ht^for the amende 
ment of the ^Qvernment of our realm of 
Ireland^ and for the peace and tranquil^ 
tity of our people of the fame land \ and, 
indeed, the enadling claufes very well 

correfpond 
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corrcfpond with the intention expreflcd 
in the preamble, for they prohibit the 
juftice and all other officers of the 
crown from purchafing lands within 
their refpcdlive bailiwicks without fpe- 
cial licence from the king. It com- 
mands that they (hould not take visu- 
als, or any other thing, of perfons 
againft their will; that they (hould 
not arreft (hips or goods of ftrangers 
or fubjea$ ; but, that trade Jhould be 
free and unrejlrained between England^ 
Walesj and Ireland. And to correft 
this abufe of pardoning or commut- 
ing for murder, the king referves to 
himfelf the power of pardoning in all 
fuch cafes, and rcftrains his juftice or 
chancellor from exercifmg that prero- 
gative in future. 

I am not writing the hiftory of Ire- 
land, altho* it is highly fit it fhould 

be 



!i 
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be done by fome one {b) ; for there is 
no civilized people upon earth who 
know fo little of their own hiftory or 
affairs as we of Ireland do of ours; 
but I conceive it to be a good fervice 
to the public, to ripmove the prejudices 
which ignorance of the truth has laid 
us open to, and which prevail among 
us, even to this day, in a degree ex- 
tremely injurious to the welfare of our 
country, and highly difgraceful to us, 
as an enlightened people ; for not con- 
tent with the fingle abfurdity of fup* 
pofing that no intermixture has hap- 
pened among the inhabitants of fo 
fmall an ifland in fix eenturies ; a new 
mark of diftinftion has been borrowed 
from religion to fupply that of defccnt, 

which 

{h) Thk wa$ written before Dr. Lelaiid'3 hiftory 
was publiflied. I am forry its publication has 
not given me occafion to alter ^ what I had 
written. 
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which might othcrwife have been worn 
out in fo many ages ; and altho' the 
reformation did not take place in Eng- 
land for 350 years after Henry's in- 
vafion of Ireland, yet the proteftants of 
Ireland are weak enough to ftigmatize 
the whole body of the Roman Catho- 
lies, as defcendant of the antient Itidi, 
and as fuch, are unwilling to ^llow 
them a community of rights and privi^ 
leges with themfelves : but that the 
antient inhabitants of this ifland were 
equally intitled to all the laws, rights, 
and privileges of £ngli(hmen with the 
Englifli adventureres, has been, I per- 
fuade myfelf, fufSciently proved ; and 
altho' the charters of Henry the fc- 
cond, and of his fon John, granting 
thofe laws, rights, and privileges to 
the people of Ireland, had not the ex- 
prefs confent or concurrence of the 
Englifli barons or parliament; yet I 
»m bpld to affirm that fuch confent or 

con«^ 
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concurrence was not neceflary, and 
the Englifli ftatutes themfelves afford 
abundant proofs that the parliament 
of England acquiefced in thefc ads of 
their kings, and confidered the people 
of Ireland for 300 years afterwards as 
Englifhmen, and intitled to a commu- 
nity with themfelves in alf their laws, 
rights, and privileges. It is difficult 
to avoid carrying with us our ideas of 
things as they appear at prefent, into 
the difcuffion of the pradlice that pre- 
vailed in antient times; and as we now 
fee parliament the fourcc of legifla- 
tion, and vefted with high, perhaps 
boundlefs, jurifdidion, we are apt to 
conceive that fuch has always' been the 
cafe, in fome degree at leaf):. Laws too 
are now generally made to reftrain the 
people, and give power to the officers 
of the crown; and parliament, inflead 
of petitioning the king for privileges, 
is continually authorifing the crown to 

abridge 
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abridge the people's liberties in fome 
inftance or other ; but the truth is, the 
king and the parliament have changed 
places in latter times, and the funda- 
mental maxims of government are en- 
tirely reverfed. The dodlrine, in for- 
mer ages was, that all power was in 
the king ; the doiftrine now is, that all 
power is derived from the people. 
Every liegeman was then in the power 
of the prince, and fubjedt to his will, 
except where he could (hew a grant 
or charter of the crown in his behalf. 
Now the king has no power over any 
man unlefs there be fome law to give 
it to him. Inilead of being aflembled 
to fignify their acceptance of the grace 
of the crown in the grant of a charter 
or law, parliament now meets of 
right, propounds and enads laws, and 
prefents them to the crown for af- 
fent; and woe be to the advifers 

of 
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of the prince^ if that aflent be with- 
held. The expreffions legijlative ju^ 
rifdiSHon of parliament ^ which are 
applicable to the prefent (late of 
things, have no meaning when ap« 
plied to former times. Parliament was 
then nothing more than an aflem- 
bly of fuch of thofe who held lands 
in capite of the crown^ as the king 
thought fit to call together by his writ, 
in order to accept on the part of the 
whole people, fuch laws or charters 
as the king might be pleafed to grants 
and in return^ to fignify the people^ 
conjent to the king's levying, for his 
own ufe, a certain fum of money ; how 
then was Henry. obliged to have the 
confent of the Engli(h parliament to 
his granting to the people of Ireland 
all the laws which himfelf or his pre- 
decefTors had granted to the people of 
England? Neither could he be re- 
ftf ained by any law or rule then in be- 
ing. 
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irtg, from calling, by his writ, certain 
of his Iri(h tenants in capite, to the 
afTembly of his tenants, or parliament^ 
in England, and receiving their accept- 
tance of his laws in common with his 
Englifti tenants, and their confent to 
the fame fubiidies alfo ; but whether 
the king thought fit to call any of his 
Irifli tenants to thefe affemblies or not, 
the people of Ireland were equally en- 
titled, with the people of England, to 
the benefit of the laws accepted by fuch 
aflemblies ; or as the modern mod im- 
proper phrafe is, were equally bound 
by them : for the king was in no cafe 
obliged to fummon all his tenants to 
fuch aiTemblies ; and as the ftates and 
people of Ireland had adopted the laws 
and government of England, they were 
thenceforward included in all the tranf- 
adtions of thofe aiTemblies; for it was 
the law of England that thofe aiTem- 
blies ihould confent for the whole peo- 
ple. 
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pic, and we find the fad correfponds 
with this dodrine i for it appears ma- 
nifcft from the Englifli ftatutes (which 
are always the beft and furcft guTdes 
to the national opinions,) down to the 
I ft of Henry the Vth, the year 14 13, 
that this ifland was deemed a part of 
England, and it's inhabitants in all re- 
fpcfts Englifhmen. In all the afts for 
regulating trade, England, Ireland and 
Wales are coupled together, and the 
liberties and prohibitions extended to 
all alike. By the ftatute of the nth 
of Edward the Illd. neither man or 
woman in England, Ireland, or Wales 
.were to wear cloth, but of the manu- 
facture of England, Ireland, or Wales, 
and of fuch parts of Scotland as 
were then in the King's power; no 
foreign cloths might be brought into 
any of tbofe countries ; none under a 
certain degrfie might wear furs; all 
foreign clothworkers might come into 

D any 
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any of thofc lands with fafety, and 
have franchifes granted them. By the 
8th of Edward the III. wines of Gaf- 
coigny imported into England^ Ire- 
land, or Wales, are direfted to be guag- 
cd. All people of England, Ireland, 
and Wales, that are not artificers, may 
pafs into Gafcoigny in virtue of the 
43d of Edward the^IIId. and pur- 
chafe wines, provided they import 
them into England, Ireland, or Wales. 
The ftaple of wool, leather, fells, and 
lead, by the 27th of Edward the Illd. 
is appointed for England at Newcaftle 
and nine other towns, at Carmarthen 
for Wales, and at Dublin, Waterford, 
Cork, and Drogheda, for Ireland ; < 

and all the wool, leather, fells, and 
lead to be exported out of any of thofe 
countries, are diredled to be firft car- 
ried to a ftaple town in the refpedive 
countries, and there fold to foreign 
merchants for gold or iSlver, but not 

for 
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for foreign merchandife. Merchants 
of Ireland or Wales, by the 17th of 
Edward the Illd. are allowed to bring 
their merchandife to theftaples in Eng- 
land, and fell them there tvithout pay- 
ing any but the Irifli or Welch cuf- 
toms ; * becaufe, fays the ftatute, '' Fo- 
** reigners do not fo generally go to 
'^ purchafe at the Irifli and Welch 
** ftaples as they do to thofe of Eng* 
•* land/' The 34th of Edward the 
Illd, accords that all the merchants, as 
well Aliens as Denizens, may come 
into Ireland with their merchandifes, 
and from thence freely to return with 
their merchandifes and vidtuals, without 
fine or ranfom to be taken of them, fav- 
ing always the King his antient cuftonis 
and other duties. By the next chapter 
of the fame a<ft, it is enadled ** That the 
** people of England, as well religious 
•* as other, which haves their heritage 
*' and pofleflions in Ireland, may bring 

D 2 '' their 
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" their corn, bcafts, and viduals, to 
'< the faid land of Ireland, and from 
*' thence to rc-carry their goods and 
^^ merchandifes into England freely^ 
" without impeachment, paying their 
*^ cuftoms and devoirs to the king/' 
By the 43d of the fame Edvirard, the 
wool Aaple at Calais is taken away, 
but the former a£i:s, appointing ftaples 
in England, Ireland, and Wales, are 
confirmed. 

The aaof the 5 th of Richard the lid, 
which is the firft Eflay of the Engliih 
parliament towards a navigation adt, 
prohibits the king's fubjedts from car- 
rying forth or bringing in any mer- 
chandises, but only in (hips of tb^ 
kings allegiance. Neither Ireland or 
Wales arc mentioned in any of the en- 
ading claufes or chapters of the 14th of 
that king, but from the preamble it is 
evident that the regulations then made 

were 
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were to take place in thofe countriesi 
as well as in England; the words of 
the preamble are^ " for the relief and 
** incrcafe of the common profit of the 
** realm of England and ^ the Lands 
** of Wales and Ir eland y which have 
** been in divers manners greatly bin* 
^* dered in times paft, our lord the 
** king, &c/' From henceforward we 
find no mention of Ireland in any fta*- 
tute, until we come to the 8 th chapter 
of Henry the Vth. fo that from the 
ads I have quoted, it is moft evident 
that during this long period of near 
three centuries, and in the courfe of 
many reigns, England and Ireland were 
deemed by the king and parliament 
and people of England to be incorpo- 
rated, and the inhabitants of the two 
iilands to be one people, and equally 
in titled t6 the fame immunities, and 
fubjea to the fame reftraints. Nor are 
there the fmallcft grounds to fuppofe 

that 



J 
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that there was any exception of the 
dcfccndants of the native Irifh from 
this community, and that only the 
Englifti adventurers and their defcen- 
dants were included in it i for, on the 
contrary, all the terms which might 
lead to fuch ideas of diftind:ion are 
carefully avoided, as the flatutes never 
Ijpeak of Irijhmen, but people of Ire-- 
landf which certainly includes the 
whole inhabitants. How wicked and 
ill-founded then, my countrymen, are 
thofe cruel afperfions upon the £ngli(h 
government, which our hot-headed 
and ignorant zealots have thrown out, 
as if it was tbey who out-lawed the na- 
tives, and excluded them from the com^ 
mon rights of fubjeds, and even of 
men ? and how ought we to detcft 
fuch bafc incendiaries, for endeavour- 
ing to create in us a jealoufy and ani- 
mofity againft our Englifli brethren, 
and to make the Englifli governnient 

odious 
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odious to us by fuch notorious falfhoods 
and atrocious calumnies? you cannot 
poffibly refufe to give credit to the evi- 
dence I have laid before you, and if 
you do not, it will be equally impoffi- 
ble for you to refufe your aiTent to this 
confequence which is fo clearly deduci- 
blc from it ; namely, that during the 
whole period I have run over, it ap- 
pears to have been the uniform purpofe 
of the laws and government of Eng* 
land to abolish all diflinftions among 
the inhabitants of Ireland, and to con- 
jQder all as enjoying the rights and pri- 
vileges of EngliKhmen. Who then, 
you will afk, if not the EngliKh go- 
vernment, created and foftered thofc 
cruel and unjuft diftinftions between 
one part of the inhabitants and the 
other ? I anfwer freely, Iriflimen ; per- 
haps the defcendants of Engli(hmen, 
Welchmen, Scotchmen, or Danes, but 
more efpccially our Iriih rulers. Upon 

thofe, 
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thofci and upon thofe only, is to be 
charged all the mifery, wretchednefs^ 
and deftrudions that have befallen us« 
Before we had a parliaaient, we fee by 
the adt of the 17th of Edward Ift. that 
the condudt of our great men in power 
did not efcape the notice of the Eog-^ 
li(h government, and that a wife and 
effedtual meafure was taken to put a 
flop to their oppreilions upon our trade 
and exactions of office, as well as to 
deprive them of the power of making 
diftin&ions in cafes of murder and fe<v 
lonies between one part of the people 
and the other, and pardoning or pu-» 
nifhing according to that wicked rule 
they had niiade of allowing the Englid) 
laws ta the defcendants of £^ngli(h on^ 
ly, and allowing the defcendants of 
the native Irifli no other than the bre^ 
hon law. But when a parliaiQent was 
once held in Ireland, the Engli(h go* 
vernment committed the care of the 

IP- 
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inhabitants to it, and from thenceforth 
the Englifli parliament did not once 
interfere with its domeftic government 
or intermeddle in its affairs. How 
well the Irifli parliament and thofe in 
power here purfued the beneficent and 
wife purpofes of the Engli(h govern- 
ment, may eafily be colledled from the 
terms they made ufe of to diftinguifli 
the defcendants of the native Iri(h from 
thofe they fuppofed to be defcendants 
of the Englilh adventurers, 170 years^ 
after the incorporation of the two na«* 
tions by Henry the fecond, denomi<- 
nating the one Irijh enemies^ and the 
others Bnglijhmen. Of this and of the 
cruel, violent, and illegal methods of 
proceeding with thofe unhappy men, 
whom they were pleafed to confound 
under the general name of IriJh enemies^ 
the ads of the Iri(h parliament in the 
25th pf Henry the VIth« chapt. the 

2d 
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zd and 3d, which I have copied in the 
margin {c) are (hocking proofs. 

There 

(c) The 25th Henry the Vlth. chap. 4th.enaas 
•« that he that will be taken for a^p EngKflinaan 
ihall not ufe a beard upon his upper-lip alone. 
The offender ihall be taken as an Irifh enemy. 

** For that now there is no diverfity in any be- 
twixt the Englilh marchours and the Irifti ene- 
mies, and fo by colour of the Engllfh marchours 
the Iri(h enemies do come from day to day to other 
into the EngUfh counties as Englifh marchours^ 
and do rob and kill by the highways, and deftroy 
the common people by lodging upon them in the 
nights, and alfo do kill the hufbands in the nights, 
and do take their goods to the Irilhmen ; where- 
fore it is ordained and agreed, that no manner man 
that will be taken for an Englifliman, ihall have 
no beard above his mouth ; that is to fay, that he 
have no hairs upon his upper-lip, fo that the faid 
lip be once at leaft ihaven every fortnight, or of 
equal growth with the nether lip. And if any 
man be found amongft the Englilh contrary here- 
unto, that then it ihall be lawful to every man 

to 
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There is good ground to believe, 
from the ftyle and tenor of the Irifli 

ads 

to take them and their goods as Iriih enemies, an4 
to ranfom them as Irifli enemies." 

C H A P. V. 

*' Alfo for that divers Irifli enemies be many 
times received by lieutenants and juftices of this 

• 

land to become liege men, and thereto are fworn 
to be loyal lieges during their lives ; and after 
many times they do not perimplifli the fame, but 
do rob, burn, and deftroy the king's liege people, 
and the fame Jiege people, for fear to be impeach- 
ed, dare not kill nor imprifon the faid enemies 
nor take their goods nor chatties, whereby the faid 
liege people do take great hurt and hindrance. It 
is ordained and eftabliflied, that if any fuch Irifli 
enemies, fo received to the legiance of our fovereign 
lord, be found with any fuch offence aforefaid, 
thai it fliall be lawful to every liege man that may 
meet with them to do with the faid Irifhmen, fp 
received to the legiance aforefaid, and to their 
goods and chattels, as to a man that never was 
become liege, without any impeachnrient of the 

law, notwithflanding any flatute." 

The 
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ads of thefe times, that they were 
pafTed by the deputy or lieutenant^ 
without having been tranfmitted to 
England, or approved by the king; for 
it is not to be fuppofed that the Eng- 
li(h government would have confented 
to adls fo dire6t]y contrary to the laws 
of England, or have fufFered it to be 
declared by ftatute, as is done in that 
of 35th of Henry the Vlth. chapter 
3d. that there were fundry perfons in 
Ireland who were not amenable to the 
common law ; and indeed we find it is 
exprefsly declared in the preamble of 
the 1 1 th of Elizabeth for confirming 
Poyning's ad, that when liberty was 
given to the governors under her Ma- 

jcfty's 

The 5th of Edward the IVtb. chap 2d. *' An 
a£l that it (hall be lawful to kill any that is found 
robbing by da,y or night, or going or coming to 
rob or ileal, having no faithful man of good natne 
or fame in their company in EngUlh apparel.'' 
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jefty's progenitors to call parliaments at 
their pleafure, z&s palTed as well to 
tie di/honour of the prince as to the kin-^ 
derance of their fubjeSis. It was the 
abufe then of this liberty of making 
laws by the Irifli parliament and chief 
governors that called for that ndw ob«- 
noxious anid bewailed a£t of the loth 
of Henry the 7th, commonly called 
Poyning's zOtp which obliges the lieu- 
tenant^ or deputy, and privy council of 
Ireland to reprefent to the king the 
neceffity or expediency of holding a 
fe/ilon of parliament; and if we dif* 
paflionately examine the ieveral ads 
which I have quoted as pafTed by Iriih 
parliaments, antecedent to this king's 
reign, and compare them with thofe 
which followed this reftriiSioni I am 
confident it will appear that this re- 
ftraint was neceiTary for the common 
good of the people of Ireland, and 
that it has been produdive of benefi- 
cial 
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cial confcqucnccs to them. Indeed 
the fevcral laws enacted in this reign 
ihew an attention to the quiet and 
good government of Ireland, which is 
not difcoverable in the Irifli ftatutes of 
any preceding reign. The ad: that no 
citizen receive livery or wages of any 
lord or gentleman^ was certainly highly 
necelTary for the peace and profperity 
of the city of Dublin, and the other 
cities and towns, if what we are told 
in the preamble be true, ^' that it was 
^« ufual for the citizens to be retained 
«* by certain lords and gentlemen, con- 
** trary to their own laws and cufloms ; 
<* whereas they (hould take part with 
** no man but only the part of their 
** fovereign lord and his lieutenant for 
«^ the time being, and to fee their faid 
•* cities and towns furely kept under 
** due order and obeyance, the which 
<* rctainders, partaking, and divifionhave 

•* been 
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*' been, a great caufc of all the trouble 
** withinthe faid land/* 

The adis* ** that no per/on take atfy 
** money or amends for the death or mur- 
•* der of his friend or kinfman other 
** than the kings laws wilh, that no per -^ 
^* fonjiir any IriJIory to make war ; that 
** no peace in war be made with any man 
** without licence of the governor ; that 
*^for extirpation of a new manner of 
** coin and livery i for abolijhing the 
'* words Cramaho and Butterabo^ and 
** that whereby . murder of malice pro- 
** penfe is made treafoni* all fpeak fuffi- 
ciently for themfelves; but there is 
fbmething fo expreffive of the defire of 
government to reftrain the violences of 
^the great men, to proted: the lower 
clafs, and do equal juftice to all in the 
laft mentioned adt, that I cannot help 
reciting it. " Forafmuch as there hath 
** been univerfal murder by malice pro- 

** penfe. 
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** penfe, ufed and had in this land by 

•* divers pcrfons contrary to the laws of 

*' Almighty God and the king, with- 

«' out any fear or due punijhment had in 

*^ that behalf t be it enaftcd, &c. That 
" if any perfon or perfons whatfoever 

" eft at e, degree ^ or condition, he or they 

** be of of malice propenfc, do flee or 

** murder, or of the faid malice pro- 

*' voke, ftir, or procure any other per- 

" fpn or perfons to flee or murder any 

*\of the kings fubjeSis within this land 

" of Ireland, be deemed traitor attain- 
*' ted of haute treafon, likewife as it 

^^Jhould extend to our faid fovereign 

•' lord's perfon, or to his royal ma- 

'^jefty/^ 

The Englifli aft of the firft of Hen- 
ry Vth. by which I limited my aflcr-^ 
tion that the ifland and people of Ire- 
land were, by the king and parliament 
of England deemed incorporated with 
England, marks no line of partition 

it 
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between the two iflands, neither does 
it make any difcrimiiiation of the rights 
and privileges of the inhabitants^ but 
inafmuch as it fixes an opprobrious 
ftigma upon the natives of Ireland^ 
and reftrains them of that free inter* 
rourfe with England which the incor- 
poration of the two iflands intitled 
them to; it muft be allowed to indi- 
cate in the parliament of England an 
idea of difl:in6tion between the natives 
of Ireland and the natives of England : 
the like obfervation may be made up- 
on the firft of Henry Vlth. chap. 3d, 
and the fecond Henry Vlth. chap. 8th, 
which are properly amendments of the 
former aft of Henry Vth. but altho'/ 
thefe adis unqueftionably fet up a dif- 
tindion between the natives of the 
two iflands, yet they do not appear to 
have been followed by any others of a 
fimilar nature ; nor indeed is there to 

£ be 
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be found upon the ftatute roll down tQ 
the 15th of Charles the lid. a iingle 
zQ: for laying any partial retrain t upon 
the trade or manufadures of Ireland, 
or impoiing any duty upon the manur 
fadturesj^ produdtSj, or merchandife of 
Ireland^ when imported into England. 
On the contrary, all the laws refpet^-^ 
ing trade pafl^ed in the feveral reigns 
antecedent to the refloration, convey to 
the people of Ireland the fame ad van-' 
tage$ which they cpnfer on the people 
pf England. The third of Edward the 
IVth, which declares certain «^ Mer- 
chandifes not lawful to be brought 
ready wrought into England, has 
this provifo, that all wares and 
chaffres made and wrought in thcf 
land of Ireland or Wales, may be 
brought and fold in this realm of 
England, as they were wont, before 
the making of this (latutf, this aA 



pr 
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or ftatute notwithftanding/* The firft 
of Henry Vflth enafts. That no Gaf- 
coign or Guicri wines be brought in 
but by Englilh, Iri/b, and Welchmc'n, 
and by their (hips. 

The 4th of that king enadls, ** that 
no perfon of whatfovcr diegree con*- 
vey or bring into thia realm^ Ite* 
*« land, Wales, Calais, or Berwick, 
^' any mantier of wines or Tholoufe 
** y/tiod, but in (hips owned by the 
f* king or fome of his fubjcds of his 
** realm of England, TreianJ, Wales, 
'^ Calais, or Berwicjk, and the mafter 
^* and marines bdng Englishmen, 
*• Iri/bmM, or W^ohmeoi or of Ber- 
** wick or Calais." 

The firft of Henry tlje VIHth. chap. 
5th, declares that <* every £ngli(hinao 
«' attd all father the Khg's fubjcds may 

** enter 
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" enter the goods of another Englifli- 
" man, or the king's fubjcds, in any 
*« port in England, Ireland, &c." 

The 23d of this king confirms the 
before mentioned ftatute of Henry the 
Vllth, refpedting wines and wood, and 
in the 5th and 6th of Edward the 
VJth. it is repealed. 

The 8 th of Elizabeth, chap. 3d. 
yiflidts a penalty upon carrying out of 
England, Wales, or Ireland, over fea, 
any rams, lambs, or (heep alive. The 
43d of this reign prohibits the ftretch* 
ing woollen cloths within her M ajefty's 
realm of England,, or the dominions of 
the fame. 

The 2d of James the Ift. forbids to 
employ in hatmaking any perfon born 
out of his M ajefty's realms and domi- 
nions 
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nions of England^ Scotland, and Ire*- 
land. 

Another aft of the fame year per- 
mits, under certain reftridions, any 
perfons, being fubjeBs of the King's Ma^ 
jejiy, to tranfport corn in any ihip 
whereof any Engli(h horn /ubje£f (hdll 
be the owner. The adt of the third of 
this king, chap. 6th, for enabling all 
his Majefty's loving fubjefts of Eng- 
land and Wales^ to trade freely intd 
the dominions of Spain, Portugal, and 
France, has a preamble fo expreflive of 
the fenfe parliament had of the com- 
mon right of the king's fubjeds to a 
free trade, and abhorrence of a mono- 
ply, that I fliall recite it at full length, 
** Whereas divers merchants have of 
<^ late obtained from the king, under 
** the great feal of England, a large 
** charter of incorporation for them 

'' and 
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«' and their company to trade into tbc 
'* dominions of Spain and Portugal, 
*' and are mod earned fuitors to obtain 
*' the like for France, whereby none 
^' but themfelves and fuch as they (hall 
** think fit (hall take benefit of the faid 
charter, difabling thereby all others 
his Majefty's loving fubjeiSls of tbii^ 
realm^ of England and Wales ^ who 
ought indifferently to enjoy all the 
benefits of this mofl: happy peace, 
and aljb debarring them from timtfree 
enlargement of common traffc into 
'^ thofe dominions which others bis Ma^ 

" j^^y^ f^^j^^^ 9f *^^^ realm e?/ Scot-- 
** la9d and Ireland do enjoy'' 

Thefe, together with thoife which I 
faeforementioned, are the only laws re- 
fpeding trade that I find to have been 
made in England before the rdloration, 
and it is mofl evident from the mtrafts 

which 
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which I have given, that the legifla^ 
tures which enaded them clearly held 
the inhabitants of Ireland to be intitled 
to all the privileges and immunities 
fsnjoyed by the inhabitaats of England n 
but as commerce now became a prin- 
cipal objed of the attention of the 
Englifli parliament, a fpirit of monopoly 
and exclufion of others, which a love 
of trade never fails to generate, difco- 
yers itfelf in all their future nieafures, 
and Ireland \$ no longer coniidered as 
9 part of England, and incorporated 
with it, but it is henceforth regarded 
as the competitor inftead of the fifter 
of England, and all its commercial 
advantages viewed with partial and jea- 
lous eyes. Other caufeSs» befides the 
felfilh nature of trade,^ were not wanting 
;a create a breach in the union of the 
two iflands i the vanity of Henry the 
y|IIth. in taking the title of King of 

Ireland^ 
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Ireland^ and by confcqucncc crefting 
the ifland into a kingdom, had no 
fmall fliare in the mifchief ; for this 
fatal naoie of kingdom, whenever it 
was founded in the ears of a native of 
England, could not but excite in him 
ideas of a diftinft (late or dominion, hav- 
ing intercfts and views peculiar to itfelf, 
feparate from, and incompatible with 
the views and interefts of England. 
The repugnance which the Roman Ca-* 
tholics of Ireland had always (hewn 
iince^the Reformation to the Engli(h 
government, and their then late horrid 
maiTacre of thofe they deemed the def- 
cendants of Englidimen, mud alfo have 
greatl]f ferved to ftrengthen this jea- 
loufy in the people of England, and 
the namber of fettlers which had 
flowed into Ulfter from Scotland, 
whofe principles Charles and his loyal 
parliament eqbally diiliked, was no 

f«iaU 
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ffna^ ipdluc^fpent for them to cpup 
t^paqpe l>y \^w th^ pQpular prejw- 
dices. , 



Vl^h^t }iappcpcd \o Welles in fbe 
reigp pf Henry IViji. gives weight tp 
thcfip A^ggeftipns i for the people of that 
principality having f^ppprtc^l E^rl Mor- 
timer's title^ Hpnry a^^ his p^rty ii? 
revenge procpre^ fcver^jil j6l$ of parli^r 
lOpnl to b? p^flccj, by which- Walp? 

ppd i($ inhihitant3 w^re feparatgd and 
cut pff ffpR) 5RgUn4 and the rights of 
Spgli(hn|tepa nor W9S that covintry rer 
Ignited fp jSngla^d, apd its inhabitants 
rpftprp4 ^9 their privileges, vptil the 
rdgi) pf ficnry the Vlllth. The cafe 
of ^coU^pd in Uter times a^ords an-- 
pfh^r proof of the mifchievou§ elfefts of 
prcjudu?p %t4 jeajoufy; for immedi- 
ately after the reftoration of Charles, 
that free trade and commuication with 

F England 
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England and its dominions, which had 
been allowed to Scotland from the ac-^ 
cefTion of James was abridged, and 
Scotland and Scoti(hmen laid under the 
fame difabilities in refpedt to trade as 
foreigners. It was however the hap- 
pinefs of Wales to have no diftin<ft go- 
vernment of its own, to continue the 
jealoufy of England by its ridiculous 
-attempts at independency ; and Scot- 
land, by relinquishing her feparate le- 
giflaturc, and abforbing it in that of 
England, by that one adt, the wifeft fhe 
ever, did, removed for ever all the bars 
and obftrudions to her intercourfe and 
commerce with England and its domi- 
nions, and became intitled to all the 
benefits, rights, and immunities, that 
the power, wealth, and wifdom of 
England had for many ages been ac-? 
quiring. 

Should 
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Should my countrymen rcfufe to 
profit of thefe ej^amples^ from an un- 
willingnefs to abforb their local legi- 
flature in that by which the whole em- 
pire is governed, dill there are other 
means they may employ to recover 

iheir former fituation, 
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